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MAIL 
CALL 


A lifeline for the men and 
women on all the ships at 
sea 


Delivering mail to the men and women of 
the U.S. Navy is like aiming at moving 
targets—they’re constantly changing posi- 
tion. But, thanks to combined efforts of 
civilian and military postal employees, mail 
service for our troops—whether they’re in 
the Atlantic or Pacific, in Greenland or 
Antarctica—is as dependable as time and tide. 

For T. R. Jackson, Aviation Boatswain's Mate, 
First Class, on the aircraft carrier John F. Ken- 
nedy, a letter from home is a direct lifeline from 
his loved ones. The route the letter travels, how- 
ever, is anything but direct. 


The route 
a letter 
travels 

is anything 
but direct. 


For example, when Jackson's ship was an- 
chored off the coast of Lebanon last February, 
his wife, Ruby, mailed him a letter from Jackson- 
ville, FL. It was addressed in care of “USS John F. 
Kennedy (CV-67) FPO New York 09538.” 

From Jacksonville, the letter traveled to New 
York City, where it was routed to the postal fa- 
cility at JFK International Airport. There it went 
into one of the mail sacks headed for Jackson's 
ship, and flew in long hops to Rome and onward 
to Souda Bay, on Crete. 

At Souda Bay, a Navy helicopter picked up the 
mail sacks, and after refueling on a ship stationed 
midway across the Mediterranean, deposited the 
mail sacks on the deck of the Kennedy. On the 
carrier, Navy postal clerks were standing by to 
lug the precious cargo below decks, and sort it 
according to the ship's divisions. 

When the mail was ready for individual pick- 
up, the familiar cadence of a bos’n’s pipe—fol- 
lowed by his rhythmic “Mail call, mail call” — 

continued on page 4 


While helicopters and on-board delivery aircraft 
supply mail to aircraft carriers, ship-to-ship trans- 
fer is still required for mail service to smaller ves- 
sels—as in this Korean War era photograph. 
Official United States Navy photograph 
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brought the sailors running. Jackson picked up 
his wife’s letter, read it, and replied in a letter 
that followed the same route in reverse. 

During those stormy winter days off the 
Lebanese coast, weary from weeks of combat- 
readiness for terrorist attacks, Petty Officer 
Jackson did some heavy thinking. 

On February 7, he impulsively drafted a letter 
to the Jacksonville postmaster, pouring out his 
gratitude to all postal employees for mail service 
that has boosted his spirits throughout | 2 years 
in the Navy. 

His letter, excerpted on page 5, eloquently 
describes the feelings of all military people for 
their postal links with loved ones. Indeed, it 
speaks for the members of U.S. forces dating 
back to the time of Valley Forge. 


Service Historically, the effort to provide our troops 
to Lebanon with dependable, secure and inexpensive mail 
re vired service has been one of mutual cooperation be- 
fast logistical tween the military and the civilian postal system. 
footwork. ' 


Oftentimes, advances in providing service to sol- 
diers and sailors have led to improvements in 
civilian service as well. 

For example, General George Washington, 
who had helped survey some of the early post 
roads, sympathized with his officers’ complaints 
about service during the Revolutionary War. At 
the time, private citizens had no assurance that 
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On smaller ships, a mail drop brings sailors run- 
ning to the deck; larger vessels provide post office 


boxes and o variety of services in the ship’s post 
office. 


Photograph courtesy USPS Headquarters Library 
Historical Photograph File 


their mail would not be opened and read. 
Washington’s concern for his men led to proce- 
dures in which field army personnel helped 
postal employees deliver mail—unopened—to 
soldiers at the front. Later, mail security became 
every citizen’s right when the Continental Con- 
gress decreed that private letters could not be 
opened or delayed by postal authorities. 

Similarly, postal money order service was 
established in 1864 as a way for soldiers to send 
money home during the War Between the States. 

For U.S. troops stationed overseas, however, 
mail service was far from dependable, secure or 
cheap. Until World War I, both personal and offi- 
cial maii was handled by other countries’ mail 
systems or cumbersome special arrangements. 

To solve problems for servicemen and provide 
safe channels for classified defense information, a 
1912 Act of Congress created the first Navy post 
office staffed by Navy personnel. Eventually simi- 
lar provisions were made for each branch of the 
service. 

Thus, by the 1950s, the picture was entirely 
different. In Korea and, later, in Vietnam, swift 
delivery of letters and packages was as much a 
part of military life as regular chow. One Viet- 
nam veteran recalls coming in from the jungle, 
bone-tired, sweaty and dirty. “We would head 
for the post office first,” he relates, “before 
washing, before eating or sleeping, and the letter 
we got, we would read over and over.” 

Today, a single coordinating group, the Mili- 
tary Postal Service Agency (MPSA, for short) 
serves all four branches of the Armed Forces. It 
oversees the movement of mail worldwide along 
some 200 routes to more than 800 locations— 
including 557 vessels—and 1.7 million Ameri- 
cans stationed abroad 

The Postal Service, of course, plays a major 
role in maintaining the mail link with our mili- 
tary forces. Seven USPS facilities—in New York 
City, San Francisco, Miami, Chicago, Seattle, 
Jacksonville, FL, and Washington, DC—serve as 
“gateway” terminals for military mail destined 
abroad. From each gateway, military mail is 
transported by commercial or military aircraft to 
Aerial Mail Terminals in other countries. 

At the gateway facilities, our challenge is to 
keep abreast of troop movements so that mail 
can be distributed and dispatched with maxi- 
mum accuracy. To that end, military representa- 
tives work on site with USPS employees to main- 
tain an up-to-the-minute picture of troop move- 
ments. Updates and changes are recorded on 
special monitoring boards, which distribution 
clerks turn to for reference. 

Clyde Howard, a Postal Service military mail 
liaison officer, illustrates the value of USPS-MPSA 


cooperation with a story about an aircraft carrier 
on its way to the Philippines. In mid-ocean, it 
received orders to change course and head for 
Japan, and the sailors aboard glumly resigned 
themselves to going for weeks without mail from 
home. 

“What they didn’t know was that postal employ- 
ees at the gateway facility in San Francisco had 
already rerouted their mail,” says Howard. 
“When the carrier pulled into the Japanese har- 
bor five days later, their mail was waiting at the 
dock.” 

An even better example of MPSA’s fast logisti- 
cal footwork occurred during the recent U.S. 
peacekeeping efforts in Lebanon. During the in- 
itial months, mail destined for U.S. forces had 
been routed via Souda Bay, Crete, a location that 
required refueling stops for helicopters and Car- 
rier On-board Delivery aircraft. Meanwhile, 
negotiations were underway with Greek, Turkish 
and Cypriot government officials that resulted in 
the use of Larnaca, Cyprus, as a mail terminus (a 
site within range of the carrier-based aircraft ). 
Later, when Beirut Airport was opened to direct 
flights, Larnaca served as as alternate site—some- 
times on a day-to-day basis—when air traffic was 
rerouted because of hostile fire. 

Not everyone was impressed, however. “My 
son is a Marine serving in Beirut,” wrote an anx- 
ious father in a letter to the Miami Herald pub- 
lished September 24. “We have not heard from 
him since August 22...Don’t you think our gov- 
ernment could provide [some] way for our 
young Marines to get their mail and packages?” 

A postal spokesman explained to the letter 
writer that although some mail had been held 
up—due to intermittent openings and shut- 
downs of the Beirut Airport—service had been 
resumed and it was possible that his son had not 
found time to write. 

A second distraught father, who hadn't heard 
from Beirut in six weeks, got an even better an- 
swer when he contacted postal officials. Postal 
employees checked into the case and learned 
that the young Marine hadn't gotten around to 
telling his father that he was still in New Jersey. 

Jacksonville Postmaster James Workman, Jr. 
says that incidents such as these make Petty Of- 
ficer T.R. Jackson’s letter all the more meaning- 
ful. “It's rewarding to know that a young man 
who has done so much for his country is able to 
communicate in a timely fashion with his loved 
ones.” 

Workman adds, “I’m sure that there are many 
men and women in the Armed Forces who feel 
as he does, but it was nice of him to tell us 
about it. Postal people like to get letters, too.” 

—Catherine Courtney 
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A sailor salutes 
postal employees 


While enduring the rigors of life on the 
aircraft carrier John F. Kennedy off the 
coast of Lebanon last February, Aviation 
Boatswain's Mate First Class T. R. Jackson 
wrote a letter to the postmaster of Jackson- 
ville, FL, his home-base. Jackson was look- 
ing for someone to thank for the mail 
which has followed him from Vietnam to 
Lebanon and many points between. 

Describing the previous weeks in which his 
ship was buffeted by wind, hail and high seas, 
Jackson said: 

“the pressures out here are tremendous, but 
no matter what there is plenty of mail...and a lit- 
tle tidbit of news from my wife can shake the 
earth. 


‘I wish I 

“I have a beautiful wife and four children right could get 
there in Jacksonville,” he continued. “If the news the word 
is about my little boy pulling down the curtains, tO EVERY 
POSTAL 
EMPLOYEE!’ 


or the car breaking down, or my little girl get- 
ting saved at church last Sunday morning—no 
matter what the news—it’s [welcome]. They can 
threaten us with kamikaze attacks and keep us 
on alert forever—just get us our mail. 

“And you people do! No matter how bad 
things got in Vietnam, we still got our mail. I 
wish I could get the word to every person who 
carries a bag, every person who drives a mail 
truck, every sorter at every branch, every loader 
on every dock, every administrator, every can- 
celer, every secretary, EVERY POSTAL EMPLOY- 
EE in the greatest free nation on the face of this 
planet. I truly feel deep down inside that the ser- 
vice you supply to the fighting forces of our 
America is the heart of the spirit that drives us 
to have the morale it takes for us to do this job! 
In the 12 years of my Navy service I am heavy 
hearted to think it took me this long to say, 
‘Thank You!’ 

“I mail this letter with a debt of gratitude in 
my heart for you and your employees.” 

The John F. Kennedy steamed into its berth at 
Norfolk, VA, May 2, greeted by cheering crowds 
and salutes from surrounding tugboats. Its crew 
of 5,000 was safely home after seven months on 
a peace-keeping mission in the Middle East, and 
Boatswain's Mate Jackson hurried home to 
Florida for a few days shore leave with his wife 
and family. @ 
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STARS 


anyone was selected,” says the 14-year Postal Ser- 
vice veteran. “Some of them I really like, and 
some I don’t really care for. | just thought about 





my kids looking at the quilt 20 years from now 
and wondering who so-and-so was.” 
Her most-cherished autograph came from Red 
Skelton. “He’s an artist, and he drew an adorable 
clown next to his signature,” says Smith, who 
added her own artistic touches to other big 
names. She stitched an elephant next to 


Ronald Reagan’s signature, embellished 


Two postal employees Roy Clark’s with a guitar, added musical 
make a hobby of corres- notes to Beverly Sills’ autograph and 


: . “3° placed the USPS emblem beside 
pond Ng with celebrities Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger’s 

Verena Smith, a superintendent of win- While autograph collect 
dow services at the Ft. Worth, TX, Post Of- ing was a specialty 
fice, keeps more than 190 celebrities in 
stitches—on her “Autographed Crazy Quilt.” 
Jeff Weigler, a letter carrier at the Bedford, 
TX, Post Office, frames personalized photos 
of film stars to hang on his walls. And both 
are among a growing number of people 
who make heavy use of First-Class Mail in 
their pursuit of a fascinating hobby. 

Smith got the idea for her unusual quilting 
project in 1979, and began sending off handwrit- 
ten autograph requests to addresses found in 
Who’s Who books. Enclosed in her letters were 
bright swatches of fabric which the celebrities 
were asked to sign £ 

“Ll was really surprised at the response,” says 
Smith, who later switched to a form letter solici 
tation. She estimates that better than eight out of 
10 of her requests got results. “And no one was 
ever rude” she says, “even if they refused.” 

When each new signature arrived, she em 
broidered fancy stitches around it and sewed the 
square onto her quilt. Smith, who included 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes for replies, 
spent about two years and $120 in postage to 
complete the future heirloom. 

Recently exhibited in a Ft. Worth library, it 
displays the signatures of such movie luminaries 
as Elizabeth Taylor, Richard Burton, Gene Kelly, 
Robert Redford, Jane Fonda, Dustin Hoffman and 
Cary Grant as well as political and television 
VIPs 

Persistence pays, says Smith. She wrote to Paul 
Newman despite reading that he refuses to give 
autographs, and his scrawl now adorns a promi- 
nent spot on the quilt. And, although repeated y 
letters to the White House failed to produce 
Jimmy Carter's signature, correspondence with 
his brother, Billy, and mother, the late Miss Lil- 
lian, drew prompt responses. 

“There's really no rhyme or reason to why 


With a lot of patience 
and $120 in postage, 
Verena Smith created a 
unique autograph-crazy- 
quilt. 


Photograph courtesy of 
The Dallas Morning 
News; Craig Fugii 
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project for Verena Smith—whose earlier ac- 
complishments include a U.S commemorative 
stamp quilt—it’s a life-time hobby for Jeff 
Weigler. 

The 24-year-old carrier has been writing away 
for significant signatures since age 12, when he 
and his brother competed to see who could get 
the most U.S Army generals’ autographs. 

Since then he’s amassed more than 600 re- 
sponses from political, business, military and 
scientific greats, world leaders and movie and 
television stars. His collection, along with biog- 
raphies of the signatories, already fills seven 
books and he plans to donate it to a library 
someday. 

Weigler decides whom to contact by reading 
magazines, watching television interviews and 
scanning Who's Who books. His favorite trophies 
are the autographs of entrepreneurs who would 
make good candidates for the American Express 
“Do you know me?” ads. Included among his 
prizes are Sylvan N. Goldman (the man who in- 
vented the shopping cart) William Wrigley, Jr. 
(Wrigley’s Chewing Gum) and Edwin Land (in- 
ventor of the Polaroid camera). “Some of the 
people | write to don’t consider themselves fa- 
mous, but they’re flattered that I do. I feel if 
they've started a business and made it successful, 
they've done something worthwhile.” 


continued on page 8 





How a 20-cent stamp 
can get you started on 
a rewarding hobby 


“All you need is a piece of paper, an 
envelope and a 20-cent stamp to start a 
valuable collection of autographs,” says Her- 
man Darvick, president of the Universal Au- 
tograph Collectors Club (UACC). And he 
means valuable: 

If, for example, a letter from you reaches 
Ronald Reagan’s desk—and a number of private 
citizens’ letters do get personal presidential at- 
tention each week—and if he pens a note back 
to you, you're in business. A letter handwritten 
by Reagan as president could be worth at least 
$3,000. 

“That will pay for a lot of postage,” observes 
Darvick. And it could get you started on a hobby 
that offers the satisfaction and excitement of 
“creating your own collectibles.” 

An autograph, Darvick explains, is not a signa- 
ture alone, but anything personally written by a 


continued on page 8 
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STARS continued from page 7 
Weigler says only three percent of his letters 

get no response, and only one out of 10 celebri- 
ties refuses to supply an autograph. Among those 
whose staff have RSVP’d polite regrets to the 

Texas carrier are Queen Elizabeth II (a 

lady-in- waiting wrote on Buckingham 

Palace stationery ) and 


Letter carrier Jeff Weigler 
has collected more than 
600 photographs. 
Photograph courtesy 
of Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram 


Jackie Kennedy Onassis. Laurence Rockefel- 
ler modestly wrote to say that his signature 
wouldn’t mean much—and didn’t sign the letter. 

Working at it when he’s not carrying mail or 
putting in time as a volunteer fire fighter in New 
Bedford, Weigler devotes one day a month to his 
hobby. 

He sends off five to 10 letters at a time, mak- 
ing changes to personalize a standard letter and 
spending about 15 minutes on each one. 
Weigler, who does not provide a return en- 
velope, says that the care spent on composing a 
request will generally show in the response it 
gets. 

Like Smith, during her two-year project, 
Weigler has found that autograph collecting 
gives checking the mail the aspect of a treasure 
hunt. “I’m like a little kid when I go to the mail- 
box each day,” he laughs. “I love it!” 

—Sandra Howell Burcham 





HOBBY contin 


ved from page 7 


celebrity. If a letter from you evokes an intri- 


guing or significant reply from a prominent figure, 


you have created something unique. 

He offers the following advice to beginning 
collectors 
1. Choose people whose limelight has dimmed 
somewhat. They generally have more time to 
answer their mail and tend to offer a more inter- 
esting response 
2. Unless you are writing to someone who does 
not pay postage, (the President, a member of 
Congress or a world leader ), it is better to en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. After 
all, you’re asking them a favor. 
3. Don’t ask for an autograph. Instead, pose a 
question that might interest your subject. For 
instance, ask political figures their opinion of a 
current or historic national leader or ask older 
sports greats how they regard the new breed of 


athletes. Then you might say in closing that you 


would be honored to receive a personalized 
photo of the individual 

You can locate addresses at your library, in 
Who's Who Books, Current Biography and The 
Celebrity Register. Or, of course, you can join 
the autograph club. Darvick says that the UACC’s 
bi-monthly journal publishes celebrity addresses 
that have a 90-percent payoff rate. 

The group’s membership includes U.S. Sena- 
tors, Hollywood producers and people from all 
over the world, in all walks of life. One Russian 
member pays his annual dues in autographs (the 
cosmonauts’, for example) since he can’t send 
funds out of the country. Members use the jour- 


nal’s free advertising space to seek addresses 
they need or would like to share and autographs 
they'd like to trade or buy. 

Prices for autographs vary according to a host 
of factors, including rarity, condition and signifi- 
cance. Publisher Malcolm Forbes paid the new 
record price for an autograph at an auction in 
May. He spent $210,000 to own speech notes 
handwritten by Abraham Lincoln and used by 
the president for a speech he delivered three 
days before his death 

Surprisingly, however, the cost of a George 
Washington autograph could range as low as 
$1,000, and you might pick up a scribbled 
“Napoleon” (he apparently had to sign off on 
every supply requisition ) for as little as $500. 

How do you authenticate autographs? You can 
protect yourself against the Autopen (a device 
that signs letters for busy executives ) by com- 
paring signatures—no two should be identical. A 
secretary's “forgery” of the boss’s handwriting is 
harder to detect, according to Darvick, but his 
club members and dealers eventually identify 
the bogus John Hancocks 

Darvick, who once spent more than $500 on 
postage in one year, has nothing but praise for 
postal employees. “I get mail addressed with just 
my name and Rockville Centre, NY,” he says, 
“or, sometimes just ‘Autograph Club.’ I don’t 
know how they do it!” 

If you’re interested in learning more about au- 
tograph collecting (and want to save some nixie 
clerks’ time ) you can write to Herman Darvick 
at the following address: UACC, P.O. Box 467, 
Rockville Centre, NY 11571-0467. He'll send 
you a free brochure. @ 








TEXAS EMPLOYEE 
THINKS BIG 


An electronics technician in 
Dallas is the first to earn 
the $35,000 maximum 
employee suggestion 
award 


Last July, Jim Catron, Jr. saw a notice on 
the bulletin board announcing that the 
USPS would pay up to $35,000 for employee 
suggestions. Ten months later the Dallas 
electronic technician became the first 
employee to earn the top award for a sug- 
gestion—and received a check personally 
delivered by Regional Postmaster General 
Jackie A. Strange. 

His idea—a software package that allows Bell 
& Howell Small Bar Code Sorters to sort busi- 
ness reply mail—is expected to save the Postal 
Service an estimated $1.7 million a year. “The 
notice I saw kind of kept me going,” says Catron. 
He knew that translating his idea into a com- 
puter program would require a lot of effort, but 
also knew his effort would be valuable to the 
Postal Service. 
























Under the awards system revisions adopted 
last year, employees may earn 10 percent of the 
first-year savings on ideas they suggest—up to 
the maximum of $35,000. For innovations that 
generate $5,000 or more in savings (and cash 
awards of $500 or more), half of the amount is 
paid when the suggestion is adopted and the re- 
mainder after a second evaluation six months 
later. At that point, based on experience with 
the improvement, the award may be increased 
or decreased. In Catron’s case, the volume of 
reply mail (with the preprinted bar code on the 
bottom edge) would have to drop to a trickle 
before his award would be reduced. 

As an electronics technician, Catron had ob- 
served the problems involved with processing 
reply mail on our single-position letter sorting 
machines (SPLSMs ). Each of the 34 machines in 
use around the country required $20,000 worth 
of tender, loving maintenance care a year to re- 
main operational, and the SPLSM could sort the 
mail (automatically, using the bar code) at a rate 
of only 2,700 pieces per work hour. In contrast, 
the new smali bar-code sorters (SBCSs }—part of 
the automation we began introducing last year— 
speed mail on its way at a rate of 9,500 pieces 
per work hour. The 31-year-old computer hob- 














byist figured there had to be a way to “teach” 
our new equipment how to sort business reply 
mail—and he did. 


Catron, whose mother, Pat, is a quality control 
analyst at the Dallas Management Sectional Cen- 
ter, joined the Postal Service in 1971 as a distri- 
bution clerk. His career in Maintenance got its 
initial push from a city/primary scheme he was 
having trouble learning: The week he was due to 
take his scheme test, a tool and parts job care 
open in Maintenance, and he bid on and got it. 
Later he became a general mechanic, and, in 
1982, was promoted to electronics technician. 

To make his suggestion work, he had to mas- 
ter, among other things, the way the bar codes 
are encoded and how the business reply ac- 
counting system worked. He started in July and, 
when he completed his suggestion August 25, it 
was almost immediately adopted for use in Dal- 
las. By September the system was up and run- 
ning locally, and, after numerous reviews, the 
change was recommended for national im- 
plementation in January. 

Catron is one of the growing number of em- 
ployees who are finding that good ideas can pay 
off big. Following suggestion system improve- 
ments that went into effect in January 1983—in- 
cluding faster evaluations and increased 
awards—both the total suggestions submitted 
and the number adopted have increased more 
than 50 percent. In the year following the 
change, the USPS awarded more than $500,000 
to employees for ideas expected to save more 
than $5 million. 

So, as Jim Catron says, “If you've got a good 
idea, carry it through. If it’s going to save 
money, you're going to make money!” 
















rae : Jim Catron knew he 
was onto something 
important. 


Photograph by 
Larry Flener 
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My father’s three years 


as an 
RFD carr 
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From the Depression years come rich 
memories of an American individualist 


It was over 50 years ago that my father 
served as a Rural Free Delivery Carrier for 
the United States Post Office. lt was 1929 
when he took the job, trading his city route 
with a rural carrier in Centerville, WA — 
and changing all of our lives. 

He also traded homes, and the Centerville 
man got the house in Portland, OR, my mother 
loved so much. Our end of the bargain was a 
small frame house with a picket fence, a few 
rustling sunflower plants, an outhouse and no 
running water. 

The other asset my father gained in this trade 
was a barn across town that housed the rural 
carrier’s enclosed sled and enclosed high- 
wheeled wagon. Every day, following the ad- 
vice we had been given, my father and I vis- 
ited the barn and sloshed water on the 
wagon-wheel spokes and wooden parts of 
the sled, to keep them from shrinking out of 
their sockets. That first summer, my father 
laughed at the idea he would ever use the sled 
and wagon — tall black things that looked like 
upright coffins. But, I think, in the back of his 
mind, he knew he would. 
Centerville was located at the edge of the 
wheat plains of southern Washington and was 
known as a place of bitter winters. It was the 
weather that had driven off the previous carrier, 
but my father was sure he could stand up to it. 
“I can lick the weather,” he told me. He talked 
to me a lot that summer, as we would walk 
home in the evening, always carrying vegetables. 

The vegetables were gifts from the first friends 
we had made in town, Mr. and Mrs. Ahola. They 
lived in a trumpet-vine covered house next door 
to our barn — a house seemingly surrounded by 
hummingbirds in the hot afternoons and twinkl- 
ae ing with fireflies at night. My father had let the 

YDOGt e— Aholas dig a garden in the fertile space beside 

the barn. 

From their garden came white scalloped 
squash, which I didn’t like, bright orange carrots, 
which I did, and ears of summer corn. As Mr. 
Ahola would pick the vegetables and talk Finnish 
to my father — who didn’t understand a word 
— Mrs. Ahola would peel and sprinkle with salt 













































continued 
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from her apron pocket the coolest cucumbers I 
ever ate. 

That first summer we were outsiders. People 
in the town watched us. They were polite, but 
silent. We played alone, my sister and I, and read 
a lot; my mother (she was my stepmother, re- 
ally, and only in her 20s at the time) “rested her 
legs” in a dark bedroom; and my father was gone 
all day. His work began before dawn at the post 
office which was located in Toiva’s Confectio- 
nary Store. Before our chickens were awake he 
was out on his route, usually returning home 
late in the evening 

My sister and I would be wiping the supper 
dishes, rose-budded china from boxes of 
Mother's Oats, and singing with the Atwater- 
Kent radio — words 


the barn. She became their favorite — they 
called her something-or-other “tuta,” smoothed 
her straight hair and touched her broad, sunny 
face. From then on, there were always flowers 
with the vegetables. 

But they really liked my father, and through 
them I saw that he was kind to people. I knew 
he was kind to strangers. It was not unusual for 
him to bring home persons he found on the 
highway to spend the night with us. He would 
talk with them late into the night. 

Fall came. All the wheat farmers of the plains 
were busy and the two granaries of the town 
were shrouded in clouds of chaff. School began. 
And with teachers and classmates to be met, 
measured and complained of, I spent less time 





from the song-sheets 
bought weekly at Lahti’s 
Grocery Store. Then I 
would hear my father’s 
car in front, hear his 
horn, and leave the 
dishes. | would race 
through the screen door 
and across our tiny 
porch under the lone 


were that 


bulb alive with moths 





There would be my 
father’s Overland Tour- 
ing Car, a Canvas water- 
bag hanging from its 
radiator ornament. The 


‘The mules were the 
only animals we | 
never named — they | 


, with my father. 
Then the snow came, 
| and what he had 
laughed about came to 
pass. Even the curtains 
buttoned in place in his 
open touring car offered 
little protection from 
icy winds and snow. 
| And snowdrifts as high 
unlikable / as the car barred the 
: roads. 

So, one night before 

Christmas he took me 


There in the lamplight 


| to the barn with him. 





car’s soft, folding top would be down, its 

motor running. And there would sit my grinning, 
suntanned father, white circles from his goggles 
around his eyes, his blue cap with its silver 
badge on his head. Then I would be up beside 
him in the car, and that damp carrier's cap 
would be on my head and we would go to 
loiva’s to put up his mail. 

He was Centerville’s only carrier, so we would 
be alone. I knew that the one clerk, a tall man 
who always wore a vest, would dispatch and 
pick up the mail from a Star Route carrier some- 
time in the night, but I never saw this man, 
though my father knew him well. My father 
would whistle away, putting stamps on letters 
and packages, and I got to cancel them with the 
“plugger” in which I was allowed to change the 
date. I liked the smeli of the black ink, and 
sometimes put my thumbprint on the backs of 
letters and dreamed of far-off places. 

So, that first summer, we lived like aliens. My 
father assured my sister and I that we would 
have friends when school began, but we dreaded 
the approaching classes. One afternoon he took 
my sister to meet our first friends, the couple by 


were two shiny black 
mules. I helped him feed and water them, 
and helped him drag the big black sled out of its 
storage place. When I climbed inside it to wipe 
away the dust, I realized that my father would 
spend his winter inside that black box. There 
was a board seat, and an opening in front for the 
reins. | asked him if he had ever driven mules, 
and he admitted, no. It was cold, and I was im- 
patient to go home, but all had to be readied for 
the morning. When I asked if he needed me to 
help him the next morning, he pulled me close 
and squeezed me very hard 

I was still in bed the next day when he was 
gone: into a new snowstorm, into the white 
silence, alone to back his mules up to the sled, 
stomping around in his boots in the squeaky 
snow, slapping his mittens together, blinking the 
snow from his eyes, to bring his sled to the back 
of Toiva’s Confectionary Store. 

And so he spent three winters, my father — 
alone inside that tall black box on runners; a 
kerosene lantern for sorting mail and as his only 
heat; alone from before dawn to late at night. 
The opening in front allowed him to watch 
where his mules were going; he slid open 





wooden doors on the sides to reach mailboxes 
along his route. 

And when spring came the only changes were 
the large-wheeled wagon for the sled, and mud 
and swollen streams to be forded replacing the 
snow. It was the same mules, the cold, the lone- 
liness and long, long days. What possessed him 
to go on? 

| would hear him and my mother arguing, 
their voices low, muffled: How she was lonely. 
How she missed her large family in Portland. He 
would protest that he needed sleep — his time 
was so short. And she would come back at him, 
“Of course, because you spend so much time 
on your route” — extra time for which he would 
never be paid. When he'd reply that his cus- 
tomers needed him, 
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father would drive the dusty roads through the 
wheatland, now a sea of gold. And my sister and 
I would be on the farms, working with the com- 
bine crew and the thresher crew, the giant 
machines spewing hay and spitting grain into 
sacks, the men and boys shouting and eating 
hasty meals in the screened-in dining halls — all 
so busy, staying ahead of the reports of rain. 
And, often when my father drove up in the new 
Star, so much like the Overland, he'd bring us 
along for a ride. And we would hold his next de- 
livery in our hands, so eager to help, so proud. 
My mother got her wish in the end, and 
three years after we arrived in Centerville, we re- 
turned to Portland. My father hadn't licked the 
weather; he developed tuberculosis. So, instead 





she’d cry that she 
needed him, too. Then, 
the second year, when 
the Depression was felt 
in the land, he would 
tell her that she should 
be glad he had a full- 
time job, and that other 
postal workers were 
being cut to half-time. 
We would hear her cry- 
ing, whispering, and 
then there was the soft 
silence of the snow 
falling outside. 

For my sister and I, 





of a homecoming we 
had a separation: My 
father entered a hospital 
to recuperate. He stayed 
until he could stand it 
no longer, then checked 
himself out to follow his 
own therapy — chop- 
ping wood in the 
California hills. He reco- 
vered fully, and had a 
succession of different 
jobs, but never 

returned to the Post 
Office and the rural 
carrier job he loved 








spring meant a succession of tops, marbles, kites, 
knives and jacks. The order they came in I cannot 
remember, but somehow Lahti’s Grocery Store 
knew to have each one at the proper time. And, 
in the spring, our routine changed, and I would 
meet my father at Toiva’s and ride to the barn 
with him to pump water for the mules — those 
silent, sullen beasts. They were the only animals 
we never named; they were that unlikable. 

By this time we were known. So through the 
summers, my sister and I would spend the hot 
months on different wheat farms owned by my 
father’s Customers, waking at dawn to a creaking 
windmill, the roosters crowing, cow bells. My 
father would stop for lunch at the farmhouse, 
with words from our mother and fresh clothes. 
We could see how much he was admired by 
these people. Later, in the fall, at the box socials 
in the school auditorium, it would be my father 
who made the jokes and auctioned the lunches 
packed by the shy farm wives in their cotton 
dresses. And when the tiny old men played Fin- 
nish music late into the night, my father would 
be among them, always smiling. 

As the hot summers grew to their end, my 


so much. 

Looking back, I now see why he traded routes 
for the more demanding job. He was an Ameri- 
can individualist, and for three years he was a 
member of that self-reliant fraternity of rural let- 
ter carriers. His job was more than a living and a 
cap with a badge... 

My father is now in his 90s, and living in a 
veteran’s home in California. Sometimes, when 
we visit him, he doesn’t remember our names, 
and conversation is difficult. But he’s remarkably 
healthy and strong for his age, and, in every way, 
a happy man. And sometimes when we sit in si- 
lence, his mind will drift to a thought that makes 
him smile, and I know that it’s likely to be a 
memory from those three years he spent in a lit- 
tle town on the southern edge of Washington's 
wheat belt. & 

— Paul J. Stevens 


Paul J. Stevens is Tour I supervisor of Mails in 
the Registry Section of the New York Post Of- 
fice’s Morgan Station. He has written plays for 
“off and off-off Broadway” and is working on 
two novels. His wife, Naomi, is a contract spe- 
cialist for the Postal Service. 
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& the Hatch Act 


The Hatch Act regulates the level of par- 
ticipation by postal and other federal em- 
ployees in partisan political campaigns. 
Passed by Congress in 1939, the Act is de- 
signed to shield you from political pressure, 
and to shield the nation against Civil Service 
employees engaging in partisan politics 
while carrying out their duties. 

The following questions and answers explain 
the political activities in which postal employees 
may Or may not participate under the law. 
Further information can be found in subchapter 
663 of the USPS Employee and Labor Relations 
Manual. 

@. May I run for a political office? 

A. You may run for office only if the election is 
strictly non-partisan. That means, only if you and 
all other nominees for the office are free from 
affiliation with any national political party. 


@. May I campaign for the candidate of my 

choice? 

A. if your candidate or nominee for the office is 
affiliated with a political party, you may not par- 
ticipate in the campaign. 

@. Does this also mean that I can’t join in a 
rally? 


A. You may attend political rallies. You may 
even join political clubs. You may not, however, 
take an active part in planning or conducting a 
rally for or against a partisan candidate. Nor may 
you become involved in the management of a 
partisan political club. 

Q@. May I wear a candidate’s campaign but- 
ton? 

A. On-duty employees who are not in uniform 
may wear a Campaign button, provided their as- 
signments do not require contact with custom- 
ers or the general public. 

@. What if I wanted to work only as a part- 
time volunteer for my party’s nominee, stuf- 
fing envelopes, for example? 

A. This would not be permitted. Even if your 
volunteer work would not involve public con- 
tact, your participation in a campaign for or 
against a partisan candidate is prohibited. 

@. What about contributions to campaign 
funds? 

A. Under the law, you may make contributions 
of your own money, but you may not solicit or 


collect contributions from others. 

Q. I suppose this means I won't be allowed 
to distribute campaign material. 

A. That's right. Activities such as distributing 
partisan political literature or selling tickets to 
political dinners are forbidden by law. 

Q. This sounds like an awful lot of “don'ts” 
and very few “do’s” to me. 

A. Not really. You do have the right to register 
and vote, as all qualified citizens do. You also 
retain the right to express your opinion, both 
privately and publicly, on questions and candi- 
dates, as long as you do not campaign for a parti- 
san candidate or allow your name to be used in 
support of such a candidate, as in a newspaper 
advertisement, for example. 

On election day, you may transport voters to 
the polls if the service is not part of an or- 
ganized drive on behalf of a particular candidate 
or political organization. 

If you are appointed to serve as an election 
officer or clerk, you may do so. However you 
may not work at the polls as an agent of a candi- 
date or party. 

Q. Does the law apply to all employees, or 
just full-time employees? 

A. It applies to all employees—full-time, part- 
time and temporary. And ignorance of the law 
would not excuse you or any other employee 
from penalties for violation. 

Q. If I were to go on leave, would I be al- 
lowed to work in a partisan political cam- 
paign? 

A. Regardless of your status, participation in this 
type of campaign is prohibited. It would be nec- 
essary for you to resign from your position to 
engage in this activity. 

Q. Let’s assume I resign to work in my can- 
didate’s campaign. Can I be assured that I 
will be allowed to return to my job after the 
election? 

A. There can be no such assurance. If you were 
to resign, and your position were critical, it 
would likely be filled immediately. Your 
reinstatement would generally depend on the 
same factors as would apply to any other em- 
ployee who resigned and sought reinstatement. 
Q. What are the penalties for violating the 
law? 

A. Suspension without pay for no less than 30 
days is the minimum penalty. Removal from the 
job is the maximum penalty. 

Q. Where can I find out more about the 
Hatch Act? ; 

A. See title 5 of the United States Code, sections 
7323-7327. Questions involving specific cases 
should be handled through local officials or the 
appropriate regional counsel. 





would like to draw 
on your talents 


We're inviting talented postal employees 
to help brighten the new year by providing 


illustrations for the 1985 Postal Life calendar. 


We plan to make next year’s calendar the 
biggest—and with your help—the best ever. The 
24-page calendar will offer a showcase for 
postal-related artwork done by USPS employees. 

Artists whose illustrations are selected will re- 
ceive a $100 gift certificate to the mail-order 
catalog of their choice, and their work will ap- 
pear on the calendars mailed to 640,000 em- 
ployees. 

lo be considered, the artwork must be origi- 
nal, connected with the Postal Service in some 
way and done by a postal employee. Use your 
imagination in terms of subject matter and pre- 
sentation: Landscapes, portraits, still lifes, bold 
graphics or abstracts are possibilities. You might 
want to connect post office people or activities 
with holidays or seasons; you may choose either 
a current or a historical theme (not the Pony 
Express, please; it wasn’t post-office connected). 
The judges will look for artwork that will be 
pleasing to the eye for at least a month at a time. 

Since the illustrations will appear horizontally 
on an 8 /2-by-11-inch page, horizontal art 
would be preferred. The deadline for entering 
the contest is October 15, 1984, and winning 
entries will appear on the calendar in a special 
32-page issue of Postal Life to be published in 
December. 

Rules: 
i. All employees are eligible to enter except 


those in USPS Headquarters in Washington, DC. 
2. Only original artwork by postal employees 
will be considered, and all work submitted must 
be done on the employee’s own time—“off the 
clock.” 

3. The artwork must relate in some way to the 
Postal Service. (Do not submit stamp designs; 
they will not be considered. ) 

4. You may use any medium that is reproducible 
in print except photography. 

5. If your artwork is larger than 18 inches by 24 
inches or has a personal or actual value, we 
strongly recommend that you photograph it and 
submit a color slide or photo for judging. Be 
sure to put your name, postal facility, your mail- 
ing address and telephone number on the slide 
or photo. 

6. Please include a self-addressed, stamped 
mailer of the proper size for any material that 
you wish us to return. We will make every effort 
to return your work, but cannot be responsible 
for loss or damage. 

7. You can send as many entries as you like; 
make sure that each is marked with your name, 
address, etc. 

8. All entries must be postmarked by October 
15, 1984. 

9. Send entries to Postal Life ART CONTEST, 
Room 10843, USPS Headquarters, Washington, 
DC 20260-3100. 

10. The Postal Service will have the right to re- 
produce the winning entries on the 1985 Postal 
Life Calendar. 
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The words of wisdom hidden in our puz- 
zle could be valuable advice to you in more 
ways than one. If you can find the hidden 
safety slogans, you could win a $50 gift 
certificate to the mail order catalog of your 
choice. Ten prizes will be awarded to en- 
trants chosen at random who have located 
all 41 slogans—and identified the one mes- 
sage that does not appear. 

All except one of the slogans listed (on the 
opposite page) appear in the puzzle, and we 
have marked the first five for you. But you will 
have to search carefully for the remaining 36 
messages: They can appear on a diagonal line, 
read from right to left or from left to right, or 
run from top to bottom or bottom to top. 
(Words may intersect or interlock, but they 
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must read in a straight line without skipping any 
letters. ) 

When you find a safety message in the puzzle, 
circle it and also place a checkmark beside the 
slogan on the entry blank. When you have lo- 
cated all 41 messages (including the five we 
marked for you), you will discover the message 
that does not appear in the puzzle. Write it on 
the entry blank. 

Take your time. You have until August 30 to 
mail your entries. Winners will be notified by 
mail and announced in a future issue of Postal 
Life along with the answers. 

Rules: 

1. All USPS employees are eligible to win except 
for those who work at USPS Headquarters in 
Washington, DC. 

2. You must send in a completed entry coupon 
to win. All entries become the property of the 
USPS and none can be returned or acknow!l- 
edged. 

3. All entries must be mailed to “Slogan 
Contest,” USPS Headquarters, Room 10843, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 

4. Entries must be postmarked no later than 
August 30, 1984. 


WORDS-TO-LIVE-BY SAFETY CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


Which one of the following slogans does not appear in the puzzle? 


DON’T TAILGATE 

PLAN AHEAD 

BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
BE AWARE 

GRIP FIRMLY 

Slow down at crossings 

Lift with your legs 

Check before backing up 
Signal when changing lanes 


[] 21. 


[| 11. Watch around corners 
|| 12. One step at a time 
{| 13. Never be careless 
[| 14. Don’t overload circuits 


[] 15. Share the load 

[] 16. Prevent accidents 

[] 17. Stop, look and listen 

[] 18. No horseplay 

{] 19. Clean up for safety 

[] 20. Accidents are no accident 
Watch out for children 

[] 22. Watch your step 

[|] 23. Don’t speed 

{| 10. Reduce speed before turning[] 24. Test your brakes 

{] 25. Watch for hazards 

[] 26. Use handrails 

[] 27. Observe speed limits 

[] 28. Daydreaming is dangerous [] 42. Lift safely 


[] 29. Don't be a load hog 

[] 30. Report dangerous dogs 
[] 31. Report all safety hazards 
[| 32. Give kids a brake 

[] 33. Better safe than sorry 
[] 34. Safety pays 

[] 35. Expect the unexpected 
[] 36. Walk do not run 

{] 37. Take care 

[] 38. Keep aisles clear 

[] 39. Stay alert 

[] 40. Drive defensively 

[] 41. Be prepared 





Name 





Mailing address 





City 





Job title/postal facility 





Slogan which does not appear in the puzzle 
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FOUR DIGITS 
ADD UP TO 
BIG BUCKS 
FOR BUSINESS 


You've heard it before: The success of the 
ZIP + 4 program is vital to the Postal Ser- 
vice’s future competitiveness. So vital, in 


fact, that Postmaster General Bolger recently 


called upon all postal employees “to be- 
come ‘salespeople’ for the ZIP + 4 program.” 

But there is this reality: It takes time and 
money for businesses to convert their mailing 
lists to the new ZIP + 4 code. Each business 
must ask itself the question: Do the dollars-and- 
cents benefits of adopting ZIP + 4 codes signifi- 
cantly outweigh the costs? For a growing 
number of firms, the answer is a definite “Yes.” 
And for us as ZIP + 4 “salespeople,” why those 
businesses arrived at “Yes” is especially impor- 
tant. After all, the factors that attracted Widget 
Corporation to the ZIP + 4 program might very 
well convince the Gadget Corporation to do the 
same 
Hard cash savings 

Clearly, the most potent lure is the promise of 
hefty price discounts for First-Class mailers who 
use ZIP + 4 codes. Qualified mailers receive a 
half-cent discount for each presorted piece and a 
9/10ths-cent discount for each nonpresorted 
piece 

Many mailers anticipate that price discounts 
will allow them to recoup ZIP + 4 conversion 
costs within a year’s time or sooner. For exam- 
ple, Columbia Gas System Corporation, the na- 


“You have to 
remember... 
we'll be saving 
year after year.” 
Dick Hall, U.S. Steel 


tion’s largest full-service gas utiity, expects its 
ZIP + 4 conversion costs to total $8,000, while 
first-year savings from price discounts may reach 
$99,000. 

Even smaller-volume companies, however, ex- 
pect their pay-back to be attractive. Says Dick 


Hall, supervisor of direct mail for U.S. Steel: 
“Even though...we feel that it might take some 
time to recover the expense of converting, we 
feel [ZIP + 4 is] a worthwhile project. You have 
to remember that...we'll be saving year after 
year...” 

More consistent service 

Mail bearing the nine-digit ZIP Code is able to 
bypass several processing steps. That means 
more efficient handling and fewer opportunities 
for the mail to be incorrectly sorted. In addition, 
ZIP + 4 coded mail is processed on our new au- 
tomated equipment, which is proving to have an 
extremely low error rate. All this means greater 
consistency and reliability in mail delivery. 

For Robert De La Cruz, a vice president at 
Merrill Lynch & Company, this added measure 
of consistency is a major selling point: 
“perhaps 30 to 40 million pieces out of the 
200 million First-Class pieces I send out each 
year are funds-due notices. I believe with auto- 
mation and ZIP + 4 my mail gets processed 
through the Postal Service faster, it gets more 
accurate delivery, and Merrill Lynch stands to 
receive more prompt payment of its receiva- 
bles.” 


“Tit will give us] 
almost 30,000 
unique separa- 
tions for 
incoming mail.” 
Peter Moore, 

Neodata Group 





‘Cleansing’ mailing lists 

Volume mailers are always concerned about 
the “hygiene” of their mailing lists: Are the ad- 
dresses correct? Are there duplicate addresses? 
and so on. A “dirty” mailing list can be a 
megadollar liability for catalog mailers. 

For this reason, Tandy Corporation (owner of 
the Radio Shack chain), has found it profitable to 
convert its mammoth third-class mailing lists to 
ZIP + 4—even though the Postal Service offers 
no price discounts for third-class ZIP + 4 mail- 
ings. 

Bob Daniels, Tandy’s manager of mailing sys- 
tems, explains that 10 percent of his firm’s mail- 
ings are undeliverable due to poor addressing, 
and the Postal Service’s ZIP + 4 computer tapes 
(the most comprehensive and “clean” address 
index ever compiled) can solve that problem. 

“Editing and verifying up to seven million ad- 
dresses each month will save us thousands of 
dollars per mailing,” says Daniels. “Right now, 








any misaddressed third-class piece of mail is 
being wasted because of a bad address, wrong 
ZIP Code, duplication of street names, or any- 
thing else that makes it undeliverable.” 

Conversion to the nine-digit ZIP Code cost 
Tandy approximately $300,000. But, even with- 
out price discounts, Tandy expects to save 
money. Explains Daniels: “Ten percent of our 
annual mailings equals 18-million-plus pieces. If I 
multiply that volume by our postage and pro- 
duction costs, I have a $4-5 million yearly incen- 
tive for using ZIP + 4.” 

Better targeting of direct-mail campaigns 

For direct-mail advertisers, the cardinal rule is 
“Know your market.” Because a “blanket” third- 
class mailing to every address within a ZIP Code 
area can waste a lot of money, companies often 
prefer to target mailings to specific customer 
segments. The extra four digits of ZIP +4 make 
that possible. 

Robert Inhofe, an executive at Meredith Cor- 
poration (publisher of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens ), says his firm uses ZIP + 4 to evaluate the 
impact of direct-mail campaigns. “We already 
know there are certain ZIP Codes that are more 
likely to respond than others,” explains Inhofe. 
“The expanded code will enable us to focus in 
better on those areas.” 


improved internal sorting capability 

Many large businesses are now assigned a 
unique five-digit ZIP Code or a series of ZIP + 4 
codes. The Postal Service allows those busi- 
nesses to use the four-digit add-on to improve 
their internal mail sorting operations. For exam- 
ple, the University of Kentucky has assigned 
unique four-digit add-ons to each of its 17 col- 
leges and dozens of academic departments. 

Peter Moore, a manager at Neodata Services 
Group in Los Angeles, remarks: “We're excited 
about some of the uses from putting ZIP + 4 on 
business reply and courtesy reply envelopes... 
Neodata has three unique ZIP Codes, and with 
the add-on four digits of ZIP + 4, that gives us 
almost 30,000 unique separations which 
we can apply to our incoming mail.” 

Stable postal rates 

Automation can eventually save the Postal Ser- 
vice some $600 million a year—and that saving 
can exert a powerful restraining influence on 
postal rates. Businesses are coming to realize, 
however, that automation will only succeed if 
the ZIP + 4 code is widely adopted by corporate 
America. 

Dick Hall of U.S. Steel notes: “If [the Postal 
Service] can save money in processing costs, it’s 
going to save us money in the long run by being 
able to keep postage rates down and more stable 
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for longer periods of time....lf we don’t want our 
First-Class Mail to cost us 50 cents a piece 10 
years from now, we'd better all get with automa- 
tion and ZIP + 4 as soon as we can.” 


“| have a $4-5 
million incen- 
tive for using 
ZI1P +4.” 

Bob Daniels, Tandy Corp. 


Peter Moore of Neodata strikes a similar note: 
“Automation is absolutely necessary....After all, 
we're talking about the processing of billions 
upon billions of pieces of mail a year, and the 
Postal Service is in competition with a number 
of alternative delivery services. So if the Postal 
Service can’t handle the mail efficiently—some- 
one else will find a way to do so.” 

Makes a lot of sense, doesn’t it? @ 


MISSION: ‘DO-ABLE’ 


Your task, should you choose to accept it, 
is to help the Postal Service sell the ZIP + 4 
program to American business. 

Postmaster General Bolger issued the chal- 
lenge in a recent employee message: “My goal is 
to bring the tens of thousands of business mail- 
ers in this nation onto the ZIP + 4 bandwagon. 
To that end, I am asking each of you—with your 
business acquaintances, as opportunities arise— 
to become ‘salespeople’ for ZIP + 4.” 

How can you be an effective ZIP + 4 salesper- 
son? Rule number one: Emphasize what's in it 
for them. Hammer away at the main benefits 
covered in these pages—price discounts, more 
consistent delivery, and so on. 

Rule number two: Remind your business cus- 
tomers what's in it for both of us. If the ZIP + 4 
program can save the Postal Service $600 mil- 
lion a year (as we expect), then that translates 
directly into greater rate stability for all mailers. 

The final rule: Don’t feel you have to close the 
“sale” yourself. If you can persuade a business 
customer to look deeper into the ZIP + 4 pro- 
gram, you have done your part. Tell your ZIP +4 
prospect you'll have your postmaster or custom- 
er service representative contact them—and re- 
member to get the customer’s name and address. 











That solved 
part of 
the mystery 


but 
Howland 
remained 
uneasy. 
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Death was an hour away 


How one man’s conscientiousness and another's 
determination combined to save two lives 


In the basement, the furnace was working 
overtime to combat the 17-below-zero tem- 
perature outside. Silently, its flames sucked 
oxygen from the air in the house, leaving 
behind deadly, odorless carbon monoxide. 

* > * > > 

It was a Friday morning in January, and 
George Schantz’s co-workers in the Forsyth, MT, 
Post Office began worrying when the distribu- 
tion/window clerk didn’t show up for work—or 
call in. 

Their acting postmaster, Dave Howland, had 
been in town less than three weeks on his first 
officer-in-charge assignment. But Howland al- 
ready felt that he knew George Schantz well 
enough to share the general concern. 

“I thought, ‘Maybe he’s having car trouble be- 
cause of the cold, ” says Howland. He began 
calling the Schantz home at five- and 10-minute 
intervals. After his third try and no answer, How- 
land decided to drive over to the Schantz home. 
“George and his wife are probably outside trying 
to start the car,” thought Howland. “I can give 
them a hand.” 

But there was no one out front at the Schantz 
home, and the family’s two cars sat in the drive- 
way. The lights were on in the house, and a dog 
barked when Howland knocked at the door. But 
no one answered the knock. 

Howland hesitated on the front steps, wonder- 
ing what to do. The community hospital was 
only about 100 yards away, so he decided to see 
if there had been an accident. 

“I asked the charge nurse, and she said that 
Mrs. Schantz had been admitted during the 
night. She’d apparently had a heart attack.” 

That sclved part of the mystery. “I figured 
George had gone home and fallen asleep.” But 
Howland remained uneasy about Schantz; he re- 
membered that the 60-year-old employee had 
complained about feeling tired all the time and 
somewhat nauseated. 


Since Howland was new in town, he didn’t 
want to prowl around the Schantz’s yard without 
sanction. He called the police department for 
assistance before returning to the Schantz home. 

When he got there, he scouted around back of 
the house and found the ladder Mrs. Schantz 
keeps outside to reach the birdfeeder. Howland 
carried it around front, propped it against a wall, 
climbed up and peered in a window. 

He saw George Schantz lying motionless on 
the dining room floor. 

Howland scrambled down the ladder and 
made a 100-yard dash back to the hospital to 
summon an ambulance. By the time he returned 
to the house again, a police officer had arrived, 
and, together, they battered down the front 
door. Inside they found Schantz still breathing— 
another possible heart attack victim. 

The ambulance arrived in a few minutes and 
the police officer rode back to the hospital to 
get word on Schantz’s condition while Howland 
stood guard at the house. After the officer re- 
turned, the two men were standing outside, talk- 
ing, when the police-car radio blared an urgent 
message: “George has a son. Where is he?” 

Racing back into the Schantz house, Howland 
and the officer found 21-year-old Jay Schantz 
slumped on the floor of an upstairs bedroom. 
Another ambulance call, another ride to the hos- 
pital and all of the Schantzes were on their way 











to full recovery. The only delay to their return 
home was the time it took to install a pipe to 
feed fresh air into the furnace. It had been deter- 
mined that their home was too airtight for 
safety. 

. * > . * 

How late was George Schantz when his co- 
workers began to worry about him? Not one 
minute. You see, it was Schantz’s habit to arrive 
at least 10 minutes early, to say hello to the 
other clerks in the office and prepare himself for 
the day. So it was 7 a.m., his starting time, when 
Howland began making his telephone calls. It 
was 7:15 a.m. when Howland drove over to the 
Schantz home. 

Schantz now figures he’d lost consciousness 
about 6 a.m. when he was getting ready to visit 
his wife before going into the post office. “I felt 
it coming, but I couldn’t do anything about it,” 
he says. “I thought I was having a heart attack. 


The last thing I remember is yelling for my son.” 


Any delay in the chain of events, and George 
Schantz would not be remembering anything. 
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He was found at 7:35 a.m., and Howland was 
told that George and his son would have had 
from 10 minutes to 30 minutes to live if they 
hadn't been rescued. 

Schantz laughs off the 20-year record of punc- 
tuality and good nature that caused his co-work- 
ers such immediate concern and triggered the 
rescue. 

“They were really shorthanded,” he quips, 
adding, “We don’t have extra people here.” 

Dave Howland is now back at his regular job 
as supervisor of Postal Operations at the Billings, 
MT, Post Office’s Downtown Station. The former 
letter carrier doesn’t know what made him per- 
sist in his effort to locate Schantz. “I just had a 
feeling,” he says, “and I like to see things 
through.” 

The near tragedy took place on a Friday. On 
the following Monday, George Schantz was back 
at the post office—at 6:50 a.m. as usual. @ 
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POSTAL PERSONALITIES 


Shelly Murdaugh (left), explains his philatelic collection to museum visitors. 


Shelley Murdaugh, a security police of- 
ficer at the B. Free Franklin Station of the 
Philadelphia, PA, Post Office, is the curator 
of his own “traveling museum” of black his- 
tory, a vast collection of philatelic items and 
assorted memorabilia commemorating the 
black experience. 

Murdaugh travels to schools, churches and 
various Community functions exhibiting his col- 


lection and speaking on the subject of stamp col- 


lecting. His exhibit of more than 4,000 items in- 
cludes the 25 or so U. S. stamps depicting blacks 
or the subject of black history, Civil War and 
Colonial-era newspapers and documents, posters, 
and autographed photographs of famous blacks 
from various walks of life. 

Since he launched his mobile museum in 
1975, Murdaugh has persuaded many children 
and adults to learn more about history through 


stamp collecting. Says Murdaugh, “It hurts me to 
know that so many children are not familiar with 
the blacks depicted on U. S. stamps.” 

This year, Murdaugh was invited to Postal Ser- 
vice Headquarters, where Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger presented him with a set of au- 
tographed first day covers for the Carter Wood- 
son and six other stamps in the Black Heritage 
series 

Murdaugh collects and travels on his own 
time, and accepts only reimbursement for his 
travel expenses. He is especially sought-after in 
February, Black History Month, and acknowl- 
edges that he has “more requests than I have 
time to fulfill.” 

Murdaugh doesn’t put a price tag on his ex- 
tensive collection. “I don't give a thought to its 
worth,” he says. “I'm just interested in showing 
it to the public.” & 





When he’s not delivering the mail, Richard 
Best enjoys “making history come alive” for 
young people. Wearing a coonskin cap and 
wrapped in a coat made from a Hudson Bay 
blanket, the Cuyahoga Falls letter carrier vis- 
its area schools to give youngsters a front 
row glimpse of America’s past. 


His one-man productions capture three time 
periods: the Civil War years, the Fur Trapper era 
in St. Louis, and the Ohio Frontiersman period 
from 1750 to 1810. 

For the frontiersman production, his all-white 
cotton attire is typical for a common man of the 
era. With a loose-fitting shirt, he wears trousers 
that button up the front and lace up in back for a 
snug-fitting waist. He explains to his audience 
that the shoes of the era had no “right” or “left” 
Then, stropping a straight-edge razor to a wicked 
sharpness, Best points out that the frontiersman’s 
clean shaven style was not easily attained. He 
adds that men usually shaved each other rather 
than risk such a blade in front of a crude mirror 
in a dimly lit room. 

To ensure authenticity, Best has tried “living” 
many of the pioneers’ ways. He has eaten their 
style food, used their eating utensils, shot their 
muskets, worn their clothes and used the straight- 
edge razor to shave. 

The only thing he hasn't tried—and says he 
never will—is a chew from the twist of tobacco 
he displays. Smoking the long-stemmed tavern 
pipe was bad enough, he adds, noting that the 
long stem was needed to cool the hot smoke. 

Best’s family sometimes joins him in presenta- 
tions. His son, Robert, wears clothes of a Civil 
War “powder monkey.’ Powder monkeys were 


Richard Best 
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youths who lived aboard 

ship and carried gunpowder 

to the cannons—a very danger- 

ous job to say the least. Like the Pony ! 
Express riders, young boys with no f 7 
families—orphans—were used because of the 
risks involved. 

The clothing and displays belong to Best. For 
the last 10 years, he and his family have made a 
hobby of traveling to historical places to collect 
facts and artifacts. His collection ranges from a 
book of matches to a working cannon. 

Why a cannon? He exhibits it as part of store 
promotions and to accompany bands for the 1812 
Overture. Powder monkey volunteers, please? @ 
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PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO 
AVOID PAYMENT OF POSTAGE $300 


= 
cALL! [3] 
A look at how we help to serve the 
service men and women of the U.S. 
Navy—on shore and afloat. Supply- 
ing mail to ships at sea requires 
cooperation, coordination and some 
darned swift maneuvering. 


A SAILOR SALUTES iG 
ALL POSTAL EMPLOYEES Lo 
While stationed on an aircraft carrier 
off Lebanon, Aviation Boatswain's 
Mate T.R. Jackson wrote a thank you 
to all of us for maintaining his lifeline 
with home. 


STARS IN THEIR [6] 
MAILBOXES Bal 
Letters lift spirits, especially when they 
come from people like Cary Grant, 
Dustin Hoffman, Beverly Sills and 
other VIPs who graciously respond to 
autograph requests. 


HOW A 20-CENT STAMP 

CAN GET YOU STARTED 

ON A REWARDING HOBBY 
Some tips on beginning your own 
correspondence with celebrities—and 
a potentially profitable pastime. 


77] 


TEXAS EMPLOYEE ro] 
THINKS BIG Laced 
An electronics technician in Dallas is 
the first to earn the $35,000 maximum 
employee suggestion award. 


MY FATHER’S THREE YEARS fol 
AS AN RFD CARRIER hae 
A trading of routes during the Depre- 
ssion years made the Stevens family 


part of a close-knit community in 
Washington state — and inspired a 
sense of pride that will never fade. 


YOU AND 
THE HATCH ACT 
Postal employees and partisan poli- 
tics—the do’s and don’t's. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO DRAW 
ON YOUR TALENTS 

If you're an artist, enter our competi- 
tion to earn a prize worth $i100—plus 
the satisfaction of seeing your work 
illustrated in the 1985 Postal Life 
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calendar. $1,200 in prizes will be 
awarded. 


WORDS-TO-LIVE-BY 
SAFETY CONTEST 

It's a puzzlement how you'll find our 
safety slogans, but if you do, you may 
earn a $50 gift certificate to the mail- 
order catalog of your choice. Have 
TO BIG BUCKS 


fun! 
FOR BUSINESS 


Some hard-nosed business types tell 
why they are sold on the ZIP + 4 
code. You may be able to use their 
line of reasoning to interest other 
business mailers in adopting the add- 
on. 


FOUR DIGITS ADD UP 


DEATH WAS 

AN HOUR AWAY 

George was approaching death 
minute-by-minute when his fellow em- 
ployees triggered a race with the 
clock that saved his life. Read this 


story, and we guarantee you'll say, 
“That's incredible!” 


POSTAL 
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On our cover: Crewmen aboard the 
aircraft carrier USS Coral Sea sort 
through a mail shipment. 

Official United States Navy photo- 
graph. 





